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Washington, D. C.— Capital of Our Nation 


City Belongs to All America, but It Has Difficult Local Problems 


Every year, particularly in the 
spring, high school classes from 
many parts of the United States 
visit Washington, D. C. This ar- 
ticle gives facts about the city 
and discusses its problems. 


FEW years ago, the writer of this 

article—a Washington, D. C., 
resident—stopped at a gasoline station 
in the West and soon found himself be- 
ing questioned about Latin America. It 
developed that the attendant, noticing 
“District of Columbia” license plates 
on the car, had assumed that the driver 
was from the nation of Colombia. 

While it may seem ridiculous for 
anyone to confuse the U.S. capital with 
a foreign land, citizens in Washington 
(which covers the entire District) 
point out that they are to some extent 
treated as “foreigners.” 

It is true that they live at the center 
of federal government activity. They 
pay national and local taxes and are 
subject to military draft requirements 
along with all other Americans. But 
they don’t choose their own local offi- 
cials, and a Washingtonian (unless he 
holds voting residence in one of the 
states) cannot take part in congres- 
sional or Presidential elections. 

As to Presidential contests, there 
may soon be a change. Last year Con- 
gress proposed a Constitutional amend- 
ment which would let the District of 


See pages 4 and 5 for D. C. ae- 
rial view. Main foreign article 
(Arab lands) starts on page 6. 


Columbia, along with the states, cast 
electoral votes for the Presidency and 
Vice Presidency. To become part of 
the Constitution, this amendment must 
win approval in three-fourths (38) of 
the state legislatures by 1967. As we 
go to press, it has received the neces- 
sary approval in 30 states, has been 
rejected in 1, and is under considera- 
tion in 11. (See note on page 3.) 
Home rule issue. Another political 
question—one that stirs up consider- 
ably more controversy in Washington 
and elsewhere than does the “Presiden- 
tial vote” amendment—deals with local 
self-government for the capital city. 
At present, the District’s laws are 
passed by Congress, just as are those 
applying to our nation as a whole. 
Washington’s top administrative offi- 
cials are 3 commissioners. Two of 
these are appointed by the President 
with Senate approval, and the Presi- 
dent chooses a third from among offi- 
cers of the Army Corps of Engineers. 
The District had various forms of 
self-rule in the 1800’s, but Congress 
established the present setup in 1878. 
Many people feel that the city should 
again have a municipal government 
headed by locally elected officials. 
Under some proposals, citizens of the 
District would choose their own mayor 


POLITICAL FIREWORKS are common in the nation’s capital when Congress is in session. 
above, however, are part of the usual Fourth of July display. 
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The fireworks shown 


The Potomac River is in the foreground, with the Lincoln 


Memorial, Washington Monument, and Capitol clearly standing out in the photo. 


and council. Under others, they would 
elect a council but the President would 
appoint a mayor or governor. Also, 
there are efforts to give Washington a 
non-voting delegate in the U. S. House 
of Representatives. 

Opponents of such plans argue: 

“District home rule may not be legal 
under our federal Constitution, since 
that document gives Congress respon- 
sibility for governing the capital. 

“Washington doesn’t belong to its 
residents alone; it is the seat of gov- 


ernment for our whole nation. Early 
American leaders created it because 
they saw the need for a federally con- 
trolled area to serve as governmental 
headquarters. The national govern- 
ment should continue its direct man- 
agement of District affairs. 

“Each year, Congress grants money 
to cover part of the capital city’s ex- 
penses. One reason for this practice is 
that the District government renders 
many services to Uncle Sam, such as 
helping with police and fire protection 





of federal property. It is widely agreed 
that such payments should continue, 
although much dispute arises over how 
large they should be. If Congress is 
to go on making substantial contribu- 
tions to the District, it can’t be - 
pected to give up control over the area.” 

Advocates of home rule reply: 

“It is a disgrace that people in the 
capital city of the world’s most power- 
ful democracy have no voice in their 
own municipal government. 

(Coneluded on page 2) 
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Debate Over Washington Self-Rule 


(Concluded from page 1) 


“Also, it is unfortunate that Con- 
gress—with national and world re- 
sponsibilities—must devote attention 
to D. C. zoning laws, regulations deal- 
ing with local fish markets, etc. 

“There is evidence that the men who 
drew up the Constitution expected fed- 
eral District residents to elect their 
own legislature. Congress, if it permit- 
ted home rule in Washington, would 
not be giving up all control over Dis- 
trict affairs. Under the Constitution, 
it still would retain power to make 
changes in the form of government for 
the District, or to override local offi- 
cials’ decisions if necessary. 

“As to financial dealings between 
Uncle Sam and the District: federal 
and D. C. authorities certainly can 
work out cooperative arrangements on 
these and other matters that are both 
of national and of local concern.” 

President Kennedy favors District 
self-government, and so did President 
Eisenhower. The U. S. Senate—but 
not the House—has approved home 
rule measures several times since 
World War II. The question is before 
Congress again this year, and is ex- 
pected to be a subject of heated debate. 

D. C. historical notes. Our country 
had several temporary capitals during 
and immediately after the Revolution- 
ary War. But a feeling soon developed 
that the national government should 
occupy a city of its own. 

After much quarreling and compro- 
mising over the location, a site near 
President Washington’s Mount Vernon 
estate was finally chosen. The first 
boundary stone went into place in 1791. 
Construction of the President’s House 
and the Capitol Building got under 
way during the next 2 years. 

The federal government was 
tremely small when it moved its head- 
quarters from Philadelphia to the new 
capital in 1800. There were the sena- 
tors and representatives, the Supreme 
Court justices, President John Adams 
and his Cabinet, several other execu- 
tive officers, and fewer than 150 clerks. 

The District at that time was far 
from impressive. Pennsylvania Ave- 
running from the President’s 
House to the Capitol, was described as 
a “great bog.” A European diplomat, 
ent here to represent his government, 
“What have I done to be 
condemned to such a place?” 

In 1814, during our nation’s second 
war with England, British troops set 
fire to several buildings, including the 
President’s House and the Capitol. To 
hide marks of the fire, the President’s 
mansion was painted white, so it came 
to be known as the White House. 

The original District consisted of 
100 Having been ac- 
quired from Maryland and Virginia, 
it included land on both sides of the 
Potomac The federal govern- 
ment turned Virginia’s portion back 
to that state in 1846, and kept an area 
of 69 square miles on the Maryland 
side of the Potomac. 

In 1800 the entire District, larger in 
area than at present, contained fewer 
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River. 


15,000 inhabitants. 

Washington, D. C., today—in con- 
trast—has about 764,000. The popula- 
tion of the entire metropolitan area— 
Washington together with its Mary- 
land and Virginia suburbs 
mately 2,000,000, having nearly tripled 
in the last 30 years. 

Governmental services constitute 
Washington’s main industry. About 


than 


is approxi- 


10% of all federal civilian employes 
work in or near that city. (There are 
236,000 in the D. C. vicinity, 1,980,000 
in other parts of the United States, and 
160,000 in the rest of the world.) 

Since federal personnel make up 
nearly a third of all Washington-area 
workers, businesses in the District and 
its suburbs depend heavily on the sale 
of goods and services to government 
employes and their families. 

The fact that Washington is our 
capital has prompted many big organi- 
zations to place their national head- 
quarters in that city. Among these 
are the Red Cross, the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor end Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations (AFL-CIO), the 
National Grange, and the National Ed- 
ucation Association—to name but a 
few. 

Since most of these groups turn out 
much printed material, and since a 
news spotlight is always focused on 
the national government, printing and 
publishing rank high among the city’s 
private industries. 

Nearly 100 foreign embassies and 
legations give Washington an interna- 
tional flavor. Ambassadors and min- 
isters who head these establishments 
are their governments’ chief perma- 
nent representatives in America. 

Tourists. Probably 7,500,000 visitors 
will come to Washington this year. 
They will see the Capitol, the White 
House, and other historic buildings; 
famous landmarks such as the 555-foot 
Washington Monument; magnificent 
churches, cathedrals, and synagogues; 
and perhaps the Mohammedan mosque, 
which was dedicated in 1957. 

Just across the Potomac, in Virginia, 
they may drive past the Defense De- 
partment’s 5-sided headquarters build- 
ing—the Pentagon—which provides 
office space for move than 25,000 peo- 
ple. Not far from it are the famous 
Iwo Jima statue and Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. T1e Lee Mansion and 
the Tomb of the Unknowns are within 
the latter. George Washington’s Mt. 
Vernon estate is a short distance down 
the river. 

Along with the broad avenues, 
stately public buildings, and beautiful 
residential sections, they may also see 
depressing slums. These are part of 
the scene in Washington as in any 
other large city. Governmental and 
private efforts are under way to im- 
prove such areas. 

See panoramic view of Washington 
on pages 4 and 5. —By ToM MYER 


MT. VERNON, the plantation home of George Washington in Virginia. 
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JOHN COOLEY, radio announcer at station WPIK, Alexandria, Virginia 


Interviews on Careers 





Radio and TV Announcing 


4) HAVE 2 key assignments at radio 

station WPIK in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia,” reports announcer John Cooley. 
“T have a regular musical program 
from 3:05 to 6:00 p.m., which is called 
the ‘John Cooley Show.’ On that show, 
I play a selection of records—mostly 
popular music—and conduct inter- 
views with persons who have made a 
name for themselves in music or other 
fields. Individuals and groups I have 
interviewed in the past include Ella 
Fitzgerald, Andy Williams, and the 
Hi-Lo’s. 

“My other major project is a travel 
program—a musical travelogue, called 
‘Travel Light.’ In addition to playing 
musical numbers on the show, I inter- 
view experts in the field of travel. 

“TI generally get to work at 10:30 in 
the morning on weekdays, and at 9:30 
on Saturdays. First, I check over the 
mail to find out what the listeners think 
of my programs, and to take note of 
request numbers. I then take a short 
stint as staff announcer, and also run a 
luncheon concert show. 

“Because I sometimes handle the 
station’s controls, I am required by the 
Federal Communications Commission 
(the government agency that super- 
vises radio and TV broadcasters) to 
have an engineer’s license. It takes 
only a short training perio¢e to prepare 
for this license. 

“T have also done some TV announc- 
ing for Washington, D. C., stations. I 
find that there isn’t too much differ- 
ence between radio and TV work. Of 
course, in television you depend on the 
teleprompter instead of written notes 
for messages you give on the air.” 

In addition to the duties mentioned 
by Mr. Cooley, radio as well as TV an- 
nouncers must study their daily sched- 
ule carefully, and go over the scripts 
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to Washington, D. C., it is visited by thousands of tourists every year. 


they are to read so they can present 
the material smoothly. Some announc- 
ers specialize in newscasting, report- 
ing on sports events, or other similar 
fields. 

Qualifications. A good voice and 
the ability to express yourself well are, 
of course, “musts” in this profession. 
For TV jobs, it is also necessary to 
have good “camera appearance.” 

To these qualities Mr. Cooley adds, 
“If you want to be an announcer, you 
should have a broad range of interests. 
If you do interviews or newscasting, 
for instance, you cannot do a good job 
unless you have a wide range of facts 
at your fingertips.” 

Preparation. “A broad cultural back- 
ground, including a thorough knowl- 
edge of English, is the basic educa- 
tional requirement for work as an 
announcer,” Mr. Cooley points out. 
Though a growing number of stations 
will employ only college graduates, 
training for this work is also provided 
by special vocational schools. 

Most general announcers now on the 
networks started their careers with 
small stations. They went on to the 
larger stations and to the networks aft- 
er they had gained experience. Many 
special announcers started with ca- 
reers in other fields—as news or sports 
writers, for example. Either avenue 
is open to the prospective announcer. 

Job outlook. The U. S. Department 
of Lahor says many new job openings 
will occur in this field over the next 
decade or so as radio and TV stations 
grow in number. But competition for 
openings will be keen, because many 
more persons try out for this “glamor” 
profession than there are jobs. “Your 
best chance for a job as a beginner,” 
Mr. Cooley feels, “is with your nearby 
local radio station.” 

Earnings. Beginners in small sta- 
tions usually earn around $75 a week. 
Experienced announcers average more 
than $150 a week. Top-notch men and 
women on the big networks and larger 
stations have incomes that are quite 
high. 

Facts to weigh. ‘“There’s satisfac- 
tion in announcing as a career because 
you get many opportunities to perform 
a community service,” Mr. Cooley re- 
ports. “In addition, the profession 
provides good opportunities to meet in- 
teresting people. 

“One drawback is that competition is 
keen for beginning jobs as well as for 
the higher-paying announcing posts. 
It takes a combination of talent and 
good breaks to reach the top.” 

More information. Get in touch with 
your local radio and television stations. 
Officials and announcers there will be 
able to tell you what steps you need 
to take to break into this field. 

—By ANTON BERLE 
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Story of the Week 


Developments in 
UN General Assembly 


The reconvened session of the United 
Nations General Assembly (postponed 
from late last fall to await the switch- 
over in U. S. administrations) has 
spent most of the past few weeks try- 
ing to decide what issues it should 
debate. 

Our country has favored a limited 
agenda (program) devoted mainly to 
the Congo crisis, with matters such as 
disarmament to be put off until next 
fall’s session. This would give Presi- 
dent Kennedy and his advisers addi- 
tional time to review some of these 
involved world problems. 

The Soviet bloc has insisted on a 
broader agenda—with special emphasis 
to be placed on disarmament. 

If Russia has her way, the General 
Assembly will remain in session until 
around the end of April. A limited 
agenda will result in adjournment very 
shortly. 


Peace Corps to Admit 
Some 18-Year-Olds 


Two new developments have taken 
place in connection with the Peace 
Corps since we reported on it last 
week. First, persons as young as 18 
may be admitted in some instances— 
especially later on after the program 
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IN SCHOOL at Dallas, 
Bennett is quickly fingerprinted by pho- 
tographic machine that uses no smudgy 


ink or chemicals. Teacher 
Steele (left) is operating 
which records print optically. 


Marilyn 
the unit, 


is on its feet. In addition, it is now 
being said that service in the Peace 
Corps will help to defer a young per- 
son from military duty. While some 
Corps members may be drafted, the 
large majority are not expected to be 
unless a serious crisis develops. 

Robert Sargent Shriver, director of 
the Peace Corps, has high hopes for 
his newly formed agency. In his opin- 
ion, “The Peace Corps .. . is going 
to take many people here and abroad 
by surprise—people who think Amer- 
ica has gone soft—people who doubt 
that our pioneering spirit is still alive 
—people who do not think our youth 
have the stamina, the curiosity, the 
sympathy, and the responsibility to 
become working representatives of the 
United States abroad.” 


Mr. Shriver, 45 years of age, is a 
brother-in-law of President Kennedy. 
He married Mr. Kennedy’s sister, Eu- 
nice, in 1953. 

Mr. Shriver graduated cum laude 
from Yale University in 1938. He 
served in the Navy during the Second 
World War, rising to the rank of Lt. 
Commander. Since the war, he has 
served as an assistant to the Editor 
of Newsweek magazine, president of 
the Chicago Board of Education, and 
assistant manager of the Merchandise 
Mart in Chicago—a wholesale buying 
center housed in the world’s second 
largest office building (the Pentagon 
is the largest). 


Reds Score Gains in 
Chilean Elections 


Communists celebrated in the 
streets of Santiago, Chile, one evening 
earlier this month. The reason for 
their enthusiasm was to be found in 
the outcome of congressional elections 
held the previous day. Red candidates 
won 4 seats in the Senate and 14 in 
the Chamber of Deputies. The Social- 
ists and other left-wing groups also 
made a strong showing. 

The Communist Party was outlawed 
in Chile from 1947 to 1958. There 
have not been any Communist mem- 
bers in that nation’s Congress for the 
past 14 years. 

Despite Red gains, the pro-demo- 
cratic government of President Jorge 
Alessandri managed to retain a ma- 
jority in both houses of Congress. 
President Alessandri in his post as 
chief executive, still has more than 
half of his 6-year term ahead of him. 

The Chilean President has been 
pressing for the adoption of a 10- 
year, 10-billion-dollar development 
program for his country. Industrial 
expansion and land reform would be 
emphasized under his plan. If he can 
win support for this program, there 
is hope that a marked improvement in 
living standards, accompanied by a 
weakening of communist influence, 
will take place in this Latin American 
nation. 

Those who favor stepped-up aid to 
Latin America are pointing to com- 
munist gains in Chile, as well as to 
actions taken by Brazil’s President 
Quadros (aimed at establishing more 
friendly ties with Russia and Red 
China), as proof that we must move 
quickly if we are to prevent the Reds 
from making important inroads into 
this area. 


Federal School Aid— 
Big Debate Continues 


Heated controversy over the ques- 
tion of federal aid for parochial 
(church-operated) elementary and 
high schools continues (see March 13 
issue of this paper). 

President Kennedy’s views, as he has 
stated in news conferences and else- 
where, are as follows: (1) He says out- 
right grants to parochial schools would 
definitely violate Constitutional provi- 
sions on separation of church and 
state. (2) The President thinks loans 
to such schools also would be unconsti- 
tutional, but he agrees that “there’s 


! 
CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
STILL STANDING. Despite bitter 
attacks and abuse from communists, 
the UN continues to have support of 
most nations in the quest for peace. 


room for debate” on this point. (3) 
He wants Congress to “move ahead” 
on grants for public elementary and 
high schools, and then—-if it so de- 
sires—to discuss loans for private in- 
stitutions “as a separate matter.” 

On the other hand, certain lawmak- 
ers insist that parochial schools could, 
under the Constitution, receive federal 
aid of one kind or another. Further- 
more, they say, the question of helping 
these schools should be discussed along 
with that of making grants to public 
institutions. They feel that it may 
not be taken up seriously if left for 
separate consideration. 


Where States Stand 
On D. C. Amendment 


Up to a week ago, as noted in the 
article beginning on page 1, a total of 
30 states had approved the amendment 
that would let the District of Columbia 
take part in Presidential elections. 

These were: Hawaii (first to rat- 
ify), Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, California, Maryland, Oregon, 
Idaho, Maine, Minnesota, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Montana, South Dakota, Colo- 
rado, Washington, West Virginia, 
Alaska, Wyoming, Utah, Delaware, 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
North Dakota, Tennessee, Michigan, 
Vermont, Connecticut, and Arizona. 

Arkansas is the only state in which 
the proposal had been voted down. 


Unemployment Figure 
Hits 20-Year High 


Unemployment in the United States 
rose to 5,705,000 during the month of 
February. This is the highest jobless 
figure since July of 1941. According 
to Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg, 
1,600,000 persons in our labor force 
have been unemployed for 15 weeks or 
more, and about 700,000 have been out 
of jobs for more than 6 months. 

Walter Heller, Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, told 
Congress a short time ago that the 
present recession may be nearing an 
end. Among the signs that would in- 
dicate this to be so, is the fact that 
stock market prices have been going 
up since October. A rise in the stock 
market has preceded the end of our 
last 3 recessions. 

Dr. Heller’s view of the long-range 
economic outlook is less optimistic. He 
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Says there has been a widening gap 
between our country’s possible and ac- 
tual output during the past 10 years. 
In his opinion, the key problem which 
lies ahead is that of “taking up the 
slack between what we are producing 
and what we can produce.” 


People and Events 
Here and Abroad 


Major Robert White, an Air Force 
test pilot, is looking forward to break- 
ing his latest speed record of 2,905 
miles an hour set in the experimental 
X-15 rocket plane earlier this month. 
The X-15, by the end of this year, may 
achieve a speed of around 4,000 miles 
an hour. It is also believed capable of 
climbing to an altitude of approxi- 
mately 50 miles. 

The plane is built to resist ex- 
tremely high temperatures which oc- 
cur on the outside of the aircraft 
when it travels at tremendous speeds. 
During his recent record-breaking 
flight, Major White saw the green 
paint on the nose of the experimental 
craft turn blue, then yellow, then 
black, and finally brown. The plane 
suffered no damage, though. 

Tacoma, Washington, pedestrians 
are getting a break. The city is in- 
stalling moving sidewalks. A conveyor 
belt carries the people much as an 
escalator does. The sidewalks are being 
installed in a shopping area that is 
built on a steep hill. 

A little over a week ago, communist 
Laotian troops seized part of a vital 
road running between the adminis- 
trative capital of Vientiane and the 
royal capital of Luang Prabang—the 
2 main cities held by Premier Boun 
Oum’s pro-western government. This 
move raised fears of a possible all-out 
Red offensive against central and 
southern Laos. It also dimmed hopes 
that a peaceful settlement of the crisis 
can be achieved, although negotiations 
toward that end are still proceeding. 


Tale of 2 Cities— 
Duluth and Superior 


In the Labor Department list of ma- 
jor unemployment areas which we pub- 
lished on February 27, the Duluth- 
Superior region was shown as belong- 
ing to Minnesota. Students in Superior 
have asked us to point out that this 
is not wholly correct. The 2 cities 
are, of course, on opposite sides of a 
state line—with Duluth in Minnesota 
and Superior in Wisconsin. 
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PRESIDENT KENNEDY has sent 
numerous legislative proposals to Con- 
gress, and is now hoping the lawmakers 
will approve them 
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I1— Tomb of the Unknowns 

2— Arlington Cemetery © 

3— Lee House 

4— Iwo Jima Memorial 
_5— Potomac River 

| (6— Lincoln Memorial 

T= Jefferson Memorial 

_ _ 8— Tidal Basin, Cherry Blossoms 

* 9— Bureau of Engraving & Printing 

10— Department of Agriculture 

“‘11— Washington Monument 4 








~12— Pan American Union 
W3— State Department 
14— Department of Interior 
15— White House 
16— Offices of American Observer 
17— Smithsonian Institution 
18— Federal Triangle (Gov't. Depts. 
including Commerce, Labor, 
Post Office, Justice (FBI) 
19— Site of Theater where 
-Lincoln was shot 
20— Dept. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 
21— National Gallery of Art 
| 22— Constitution Avenue 
23— Pennsylvania Avenue 
24— Third House Office Bldg. 
_ wunder construction 
25— House Office Buildings 
26— Capitol 
27— Senate Office Buildings 
28— Library of Congress 
29— Supreme Court 














This is the most effective aerial view of 

the nation’s capital available. There have 

been some construction changes since this 

photo was taken, but the major buildings 

_ and over-all appearance are the same 
“mow as when the picture was made. 
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EGYPT 25,625,000 
SYRIA 4,420,587 
IRAQ 6,590,579 
LEBANON 1,650,000 
JORDAN 1,636,000 
SAUDI ARABIA 6,036,000 
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SUDAN 
LIBYA 
ALGERIA 
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EGYPT AND SYRIA are 


joined together in the United Arab Republic. 
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Counting them as one nation, there are 10 independent Arab lands. 


anc a few small Asian areas also have mostly Arab people. 


U. S. Officials Look at the Arab World 


DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


French Algeria 


They Hope Area Will Make Progress and Support Orderly, Peaceful Policies 


The Arab countries make up an 
important group in world af- 
fairs. They occupy a region which 
has long been racked with dis- 
cord. What U. S. policy should 
be in dealing with these lands is 
now being studied by the Ken- 
nedy Administration. 


MERICAN officials are hopefully 
following the attempts of Presi- 
Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia to 
smooth the way for talks between Al- 
geria’s Arab-rebel leaders and Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle of France. Mr. 
Bourguiba’s efforts to promote nego- 
tiations seem to offer the best hope 
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yet for ending the Algerian conflict. 

If Mr. Bourguiba succeeds, his pres- 
tige will rise among the Arabs. Since 
he is probably the most pro-Western 
of the Arab leaders, success on his 
part might lead to better relations be- 
tween many of the Arab lands and 
the Western nations, including the 
United States. 

On the other hand, should the Tu- 
nisian President fail, then his enemies 
in the Arab world can be expected to 
use his failure to discredit him among 
the people. In that case, the disturb- 
ing swing of the Arabs away from the 
West and toward the communist camp 
may be speeded up. 
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The Arab world. It consists of a 
strip of land stretching for some 3,- 
500 miles from the Persian Gulf in 
Asia, westward across the Arabian 
Peninsula into Africa, and along the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea to the Atlantic Ocean. 

Within the Arab world are 10 in- 
dependent nations. Most have achieved 
full freedom within the past 20 years. 

The most heavily populated of the 
Arab nations is the United Arab Re- 
public. It was formed in 1957 when 
Egypt (in Africa) and Syria (in 
Asia) joined under a single govern- 
ment, whose leader is Gamal Abdel 
Nasser. 
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BUSY LIBERATION SQUARE IN CAIRO, EGYPT—capital of the United Arab Republic 


Five Arab countries are wholly in 
Asia: Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Yemen, and Iraq. (Nearby Iran has 
some Arabs but is not considered an 
Arab land. Many Iranians are descend- 
ants of the ancient Medes and Per- 
sians. ) 

Four of these nations are completely 
in Africa. They are Libya, Sudan, 
Morocco, and Tunisia. Other regions 
where Arabs are in the majority in- 
clude Algeria—ruled by France—and 
several small British-controlled areas 
near the Persian Gulf or Arabian Sea. 
They include Bahrein, Kuwait, Aden, 
and other small states. 

The entire region in which Arabs 
predominate is as big as the United 
States, but more than 90% of it is 
desert. Fertile regions are mostly near 
the seacoasts and in the valleys of 
such rivers as the Nile, Tigris, and 
Euphrates. 

(Israel lies geographically within 
the area of the Arab world, but is not, 
of course, a part of it. The Arab lands 
are bitterly hostile to Israel. Only 
about 10% of Israel’s population is 
Arab.) 

The people. More than 90,000,000 
Arabs inhabit this region. They are 
bound by common customs, by religion 
(most are Moslems), and by written 
language. (As a spoken language, 
Arabic varies from area to area.) 

Most Arabs are wretchedly poor. 
Modern industry is almost wholly lack- 
ing. Disease is widespread, and more 
than half of the people cannot read 
or write. Average per capita income 
is probably less than $75 a year. 

Many Arabs dress in their tradi- 
tional clothing—for men, flowing robes 
and a fez (a red felt hat with a black 
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tassel) or a turban; for women—a 
dark, trailing garment with a shawl 
that can be drawn over the face in 
the presence of strangers. Many oth- 
ers, though—especially in the cities 
—wear western-style clothing. 

In rural regions, most Arabs are 
farmers who cultivate their land with 
primitive hand methods. Others are 
herdsmen who wander from place to 
place with their camels, sheep, and 
goats. 

In the cities, many Arabs are 
tradesmen. Such cities as Damascus, 
Syria; Cairo, Egypt; and Algiers, Al- 
geria, have famous Arab bazaars, or 
market places, where buying and sell- 
ing goes on amid much bargaining. 

Important region. Despite its lack 
of development and the poverty of its 
people, the Arab region is a key area. 
One reason is its location—at the 
crossroads of 3 continents (Europe, 
Asia, and Africa). Here are vital 
trade and travel routes. 

U. S. airfields in Saudi Arabia, 
Libya, and Morocco play a big part 
in the free world’s defenses. 

Another reason for the area’s im- 
portance is the huge supplies of oil 
found in many of the lands—espe- 
cially those on the Arabian Peninsula. 
Around the Persian Gulf are unbe- 
lievably rich underground lakes of the 
black fluid. In this area—mostly in 
Arab countries—are two-thirds of the 
world’s known oil reserves. 

Arab League. The 10 independent 
Arab nations are loosely tied together 
in the Arab League. Though this or- 
ganization was set up in 1945 to pro- 
mote cooperation, it has never been 
very effective. National rivalries and 
personal feuds flourish in the area. 

The most widely known of the Arab 
leaders is Gamal Nasser, the Egyptian 
who heads the United Arab Republic 
(UAR). His seizure of the Suez Canal 
in 1956 from the British and French 

“tompany that owned the waterway 
(connecting the Mediterranean and 
Red Seas) increased his prestige with 
the Arab masses. Yet a number of 
other Arab leaders strongly oppose 
Nasser. They feel that he aims to ex- 
tend Egyptian control over their lands. 

King Hussein of Jordan does not 
get along with the UAR President, 
and Nasser’s relations with King Saud 
of Saudi Arabia, Premier Kassem of 
Iraq, and President Bourguiba of Tu- 
nisia are tar from good. 

The major factor that seems to hold 
the Arab League together is the hos- 
tility of the member nations to Is- 
rael. When the British withdrew from 
Palestine, both Arabs and Jews living 
there laid claim to it. The Jews took 
control of most of the country, and 
the Arabs who fled went into refugee 
camps in Egypt, Jordan, and Syria. 
(An article in the AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER of February 20 tells more 
about this conflict and describes de- 
velopments in Israel.) 

None of the Arab lands recognizes 
the Israeli government, and all of 
them are determined that the Arab 
refugees be returned to their old 
homes. Much of the business of the 
Arab League is concerned with keep- 
ing pressure on Israel. 

Rising neutrality. Before World War 
II, most Middle East and North Af- 
rican countries were under the rule 
of European nations. For a time 
after the Arab lands became inde- 
pendent, they retained close ties with 
their former overseers. But over the 
past few years, there has been a strong 
trend among many of them to become 
neutral in the cold war and among 


some of them to cooperate closely with 
the communists. 

President Nasser of the United 
Arab Republic has been partly re- 
sponsible for bringing about this sit- 
uation. His seizure of the Suez Canal 
aggravated relations with France and 
Great Britain. After the United States 
decided not to finance the Aswan Dam 
on the Nile, Nasser accepted aid from 
the Soviet Union, and construction 
is now under way. He is also work- 
ing with the Russians in opposing 
United Nations action in the Congo. 

The Egyptian leader is not accused 
of being a communist himself, but it 
is plain that he thinks he can advance 
Arab interests by working with the 
Reds. He is aiming to extend his own 
influence in the new lands of Africa 
as well as throughout the Arab world. 

The best friend of the western na- 
tions in the Arab countries may well 
be President Bourguiba of Tunisia. 
Strongly anti-colonial, he supports the 
goal of independence for Algeria, but 
he has not permitted his feelings 
along these lines to turn him against 
the West. He is vigorously anti-com- 
munist. 

If—through the efforts of the Tu- 
nisian President—an agreement can 
be reached on Algeria’s future, then 
the next step might be a North Afri- 
can federation, composed of Morocco, 
Algeria, and Tunisia. Such a group- 
ing—in which Bourguiba could be ex- 
pected to play a vital role—might act 
effectively to check the rise of com- 
munist influence in the Arab world. 

U. S. relations. Our relations with 
the Arab countries have varied a good 
deal—both from year to year, and 
from one country to another. In 1956, 
our decision not to finance the Aswan 
Dam stirred up resentment in Egypt. 
Later that same year, our refusal to 
support our British and French allies 
in their attempt to take back the Suez 
Canal by force increased our prestige 
with the Arabs to some extent. 

In 1958 we promised under the 
Eisenhower Doctrine to help defend 
any Middle Eastern nation asking for 
help against Red aggression. Later 
that year, at Lebanon’s request, we 
sent troops ihere to keep that coun- 
try’s government from being over- 
thrown by pro-communist groups. Our 
troops were withdrawn without firing 
a shot after the countries in the area 
agreed to a broad plan for keeping 
peace and order. 

(While the plan succeeded in keep- 
ing order in Lebanon, it has never 
made much headway in another of 
its goals—to raise living standards 
throughout the Arab world. Despite 
the oil supplies in certain of these 
countries, little progress has been 
made in improving living conditions 
for the masses, as most oil income 
goes into the hands of a comparatively 
few people.) 

Over the past dozen years, we have 
given limited assistance to a number 
of Arab countries as well as to Israel. 
Our assistance to the latter rouses fear 
in Arab lands of Israel’s growing 
strength, while our aid to the Arabs 
brings corresponding fears in Israel. 
Much of the Middle East tension stems 
from the fears of Arabs and Israelis 
that each will be attacked by the 
other. 

During the campaign of last fall, 
Mr. Kennedy pledged that—if elected 
—he would try to bring an end to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. Recently he in- 
dicated that this problem will be tack- 
led when the time appears ripe. 

—By HowarD SWEET 


Arab 
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President Nasser of UAR 
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Premier Kassem of Iraq 
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President Abboud of Sudan 


Algerian Rebel Leader Abbas 


President Bourguiba of Tunisia 


King Hussein of Jordan 
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THE BRIGHTER SIDE 


A fussy customer was buying perfume 
in a large department store. She had 
hesitated, sampled, selected, discarded, 
and selected again. As she was consider- 
ing an apple blossom scent, she delivered 
the final blow to the clerk when she 
asked: 

“What kind of apple trees were used— 
Baldwin or Jonathan?” 

* 

A youthful figure is something you get 

when you ask any woman her age. 














STAN STAMATY 
. and look at this large roomy 
trunk!” 


The bride was not a tidy housekeeper, 
and was often kidded about it by her 
husband. One evening he pretended to be 
quite annoyed when he asked her: 

“Where’s the dust on this table? I had 
a phone number written on it.” 


* 


After the question, “What were your 
duties and what was expected of you in 
your last job’” the girl wrote: “I was a 
secretary, anc! was expected to think like 
a man, act like a lady, and work like a 
dog.” 

* 


As a teen-age son slumped dejectedly 
in a chair, his face anguished, his mother 
asked what was causing the gloom. 

His father replied: “He wants to go to 
the drugstore down at the corner, but the 
car won’t start.” 

* 


The neatest trick of these times—if 
you can do it-—is to make a little money 
first, then ma<e a little money last. 


* 


Stranger in town: Did you see a pedes- 
trian go by here a while ago? 

Small boy at corner: No, sir. Since I’ve 
been here, notiing has gone by except one 
man, and he was walking. 








Our Readers Say— 








Our civics class has been discussing 
the problems of Latin America and 
solutions to them after reading the 
article on Brazil in the AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER. 

We feel that inefficiency in admin- 
istering U. S. economic aid to Brazil is 
one major difficulty. We believe that 
vast amounts of money and equipment 
have been wasted in underdeveloped 
nations. Worse, those receiving help 
have sometimes resented it because 
their specific needs were not properly 
taken into account. We have built 
roads where people were in need of 
seeds for planting crops! 

Our class agrees that U. 
ance should be more carefully planned 
to meet the needs of particular areas. 
We suggest this plan for Brazil, and it 
might in various other 
countries as well: 

Each of Brazil’s states would pro- 
vide representatives experienced in 
their work and aware of their area’s 
requirements. The U. S. President 
would appoint American representa- 
tives from private industry, agricul- 
ture, and other fields to work with 
these Brazilians.. Diplomatic experi- 
ence would not be required of the 
Americans involved, but they would 
need some knowledge of Brazil’s lan- 
guage and customs. 

The 2 groups would meet as commit- 
tees at specified times. The Brazilians 
would make detailed reports on their 
problems, and the group from the 
United States would undertake to find 
solutions. 

This plan may have defects, but it 
does indicate our desire that some new 
action be taken to make our foreign 
assistance programs more efficient—so 
as to further our attempt to win 
greater friendship for the United 
States among people in other lands. 

ANDREW MCGOWAN, 
of civics class, 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 


S. assist- 


also be used 


chairman 


* 

Before offering surplus food to Red 
China we should see to the welfare of 
our own underprivileged citizens—and 
of those in friendly foreign lands. 

GENEVIEVE W HITMIRE, 
Franklin, North Carolina 


* 


I do not believe that the Chinese 
Red leaders are concerned enough with 
their people to allow the United States 
to send food to them. Even if they 
accept the food, the Red bosses would 


make sure that the people did not learn 
of its source. If the communists had 
any consideration for their own peo- 
ple, they ought to cut off Red Chinese 
food supplies being sent to Cuba and 
elsewhere. 

3ARBARA LUCEY, 

Short Hills, New Jersey 

* 

I feel strongly that we should con- 
tribute some of our surplus food to 
Red China. |]iven though they are our 
avowed enemies, we should not sit by 
and watch a lot of helpless people 
starve. JANICE FARNHAM, 

s00thbay Harbor, Maine 


* 


|Editor’s note: The above are typ- 
ical of views expressed in the many 
well-written letters we have received 
on the issue of food for Red China. 
Most writers have expressed the feel- 
ing that we should assist that commu- 
nist land—if Red officials ask for as- 
sistance, and if they provided adequate 
assurance that it will be distributed 
properly to the Chinese people. So far, 
there have been no official negotiations 
on this problem. | 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell name of a President honored by 
a memorial in Washington, D.C. 


1. King Hussein governs this Arab 
land. 

2. U. S. sent troops to this Arab 
nation in 1958 to prevent its rule by 
communists. 

3. Most Arabs earn their living by 

. Round felt cap worn by Arabs; 
also name for a Moroccan city. 

5. This canal runs through Egypt. 

6. This land is part of United Arab 
Republic. 

7. African land just south of Egypt. 

6. Pretaeet 2 ee 
Tunisia. 

9. President of United Arab Repub- 
lic. 

Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: “Wisconsin (direc- 
tions should have read “state,” not 
“country”). VERTICAL: 1. Iowa; 2. 
Kiev; 3. Caspian; 4. Black; 5. Volga; 
6. Romania; 7. Hassan; 8. Presidium; 
9. Hungary. 





Main Articles Next Week 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) the President’s housing 
proposals; (2) Great Britain. 


SPORTS—BASEBALL AND SKATING 


HENK VAN DER GRIFT, a 19-year-old native 
of the Netherlan's, is the athletic hero of his 
country since he won the world championship 
in speed skating last month. At Géteborg, 
Sweden, he triumphed over the best skaters 
from other lands. As a boy, Henk used to 
spend hours skating along Holland’s frozen 
canals. Chosen for 
his country’s team in 
the last Winter Olym- 
pic Games, he did not 
finish among the 
leaders in speed skat- 
ing, but did well 
enough to make him 
determined to im- 
prove. After the 
Olympics he went to 
Norway and got a 
job as a mechanic. 
The winters are longer there than in Holland, 
and Henk put in many hours of skating after 
work. That practic: paid off at Goteborg 
when the Dutch youti: made the best showing 
in the 4 races that decide the world cham- 
pionship. His victory there marked the first 
time in 56 years that a native of the Nether- 
lands had held the speed-skating title. Henk’s 
home town is Breukelen, a small community 
in central Holland. Puoople from that town in 
1636 gave Brooklyn, New York, its name. 


BILL MAZEROSKI, now in spring training 
with the Pittsburgh Pirates at Ft. Myers, 
Florida, is looking forward to what he hopes 
will be his biggest year in baseball. The way 
he finished last season has given the young 
second baseman added confidence. In the 9th 
inning of the final game of the World Se- 
ries, Bill hit a pitch 

over the left-field 

wall to win the cham- 

pionship for the Pi- 

rates. Bill's father 

had a big part in the 

youth’s development. 

The ambitions of the 

elder Mazeroski to 

become a big leaguer 

were shattered when 

a coal-mine accident 

left him with an in- 

jured foot. He transferred his hopes to his 
son, and coached Bill in batting and fielding. 
At 13, the youth was playing on adult teams 
in coal-mining towns of the Ohio Valley. In 
high school at Tiltonsville, Ohio, he starred in 
baseball and for 2 years was an all-state 
basketball player. Three years after finishing 
high school, Bill was a big-league regular. The 
24-year-old athlete is a superb fielder, per- 
forming especially well as a pivot man on 
double plays. —By Howard Sweet 


News Quiz 











District of Columbia 


1. What right would be granted to 
D. C. residents by the proposed Consti- 
tutional amendment that is now before 
the states? 


2. Briefly describe the present District 
of Columbia government. 


3. What arguments are presented by 
people who are against home rule for 
the city of Washington? 


4. Give arguments of those who favor 
home rule. 
District 
What 


5. From what states was the 
of Columbia originally carved? 
change was made later? 


6. Is the total population of Washing- 
ton and its suburbs about 1,000,000; 
2,000,000; 4,000,000; or 6,000, 000? 


7. What is Washington’s chief indus- 
try or activity? Mention some others 
that are important in and near the Dis- 
trict. 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not favor voting 
rights in national elections, and local 
self-government, for D. C. residents? Ex- 
plain your position. 

2. It has sometimes been suggested 
that our nation’s seat of government be 
moved to a more centrally located city. 
What do you think of this idea? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


Arab Nations 


1. What Arab leader has been playing 
a major role in mpeg | to bring the Al- 
gerian war to an en 

2. Of what does the Arab world con- 
sist? 

3. Briefly describe living conditions in 
this area. 

4. Why is 
global affairs? 

5. What holds the Arab League to- 
gether, and what tends to weaken it? 

6. Why has President Nasser of the 
oe worked with the Russians? 

. In what way have U. S. polic‘es in 

mas Middle East roused fears of both 
Arabs and Israelis? 


the region important in 


Discussion 


1. How do you think we can best check 
the spread of Soviet influence in the 
Middle East? Explain. 


2. What long-range policy do you be- 
lieve we should follow in our relations 
with the Arab lands? Give reasons for 
your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What, according to Walter Heller, 
is our country’s main long-range eco- 
nomic problem? 


2. What was the outcome of recent 
congressional elections held in Chile? 

3. About how fast did Major Robert 
White fly in a recent test of the X-15 
rocket plane? 

4. Name the 
Corps. 
group? 


director of the Peace 
At what age can one join this 


5. Give one reason why our govern- 
ment has wanted to put off disarmament 
discussions until the fall session of the 
UN General Assembly. 





Pronunciations 


Abbas—A-bis’ 

Abboud—a’bood 

Ahmad—a’mad 

Boun Oum—bo6on 60m 

Chehab—shé' hab 

Gamal Abdel Nasser—gi-mil’ 
nis’ér 

Habib Bourguiba—hi'béb bdor’gé-bii’ 

Hassan—hi-san’ 

Hussein—hoo-sian’ 

Idris—é'dris 

Jorge Alessandri—hor’ha 4’lé-sin’dri 

Kassem—ki’sém 

Saud—sii-d0d’ 


ab-dél 


(Key to markings can be found in any 
good dictionary.) 
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